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INSTITUTES ON WAR AND POST-WAR ISSUES 


LIBRARY INSTITUTES for the study 
of war and post-war issues will be held in 
Chicago, April 3 and 4 and in St. Louis, 
April 6 and 7. All librarians in Illinois— 
public, school, college, and special, and 
library trustees are invited to attend either 
of these meetings. 

These Institutes are two of 21 regional 
meetings being held throughout the nation 
this spring under the sponsorship of the 
American Library Association. The Chi- 
cago and St. Louis Institutes, open to 
library leaders in the midwest, are being 
planned by committees headed by Carl B. 
Roden, librarian, Chicago Public Library 
and Charles H. Compton, librarian, St. 
Louis Public Library. Helene H. Rogers is 
Illinois State Coordinator for the two In- 
stitutes. 

The purpose of these Institutes is to 
help librarians and trustees to identify and 
inform themselves about the important 
issues which face the American people; 
and to consider what libraries can do to 
promote study and discussion on these 
issues. 

The regional institutes grew out of the 
National Institute on War and Post-War 
Issues conducted in Chicago last January 
under the leadership of the American Li- 
brary Association. At that time three days 
were spent by representative librarians of 
the nation, discussing the important issues 
in American thinking with experts on such 
subjects as War Information, Civilian De- 
fense, Foreign Relations, and Post-War 
Planning. 

The Chicago and St. Louis regional in- 
stitutes will serve to pass on information 
gathered at the National meeting and to 
promote similar discussions by librarians in 
this area. The plan is to further the dis- 
cussion idea by encouraging the holding of 
community institutes, forums, discussion 
groups throughout the State under sponsor- 
ship of local libraries. 


The two War Institutes and such other 
local discussion meetings as are planned 


will take the place of the annual spring 
regional meetings sponsored by the Illinois 
State Library. 


Davip E. LINpsTROM 


David E. Lindstrom, professor of rural 
sociology, University of Illinois, will serve 
as discussion leader at both Institutes. 
Nationally recognized authorities on war is- 
sues and on international affairs will par- 
ticipate in the program. (Complete pro- 
gram not yet available.) Walter H. Blucher, 
executive director, American Society of 
Planning Officials, will address the St. 
Louis meeting, Tuesday evening, April 6. 


CuHIcAGO INSTITUTE 
Dates: Saturday, April 3—2:00 p. m., 
8:00 p. m. 

Sunday, April 4—10:00 a. m. 

Drake Hotel. 

Theme: Mobilizing the Library for the 
War, for the Peace, and for 
the Post-war World. 

No registration fees charged. 


Place: 


St. Louis INstITUTE 
Dates: Tuesday, April 6—2:30 p. m., 
8 p. m. 
Wednesday, April 7—10:00 a. m. 
Jefferson Hotel. 


Theme: Mobilizing the Library for the 
Post-war World. 


No registration fee charged. 


Place: 


QUESTIONS 
The following are questions which are 
suggested as provocative of thought and as 
stimuli in the Institute discussions: 

1. What problems in daily living and 
thinking is the war raising for Ameri- 
can people and their families? 

2. What aspects of the war seem to be 
concerning people most constantly? 

3. What particular kinds of information 
about the war are people seeking from 
the library? What kinds of direction? 


14. 


15. 


16. 


To what extent do people generally 
understand the real and fundamental 
issues involved in this struggle? 

What kinds of new problems is the 
war raising for libraries and librarians? 
In what ways are librarians best pre- 
pared to undertake educational 
leadership during wartime? What ad- 
ditional help do they need? 

What new demands does war make of 
the library? 

What material and physical limitations 
confront librarians in wartime as they 
seek to enlarge their vision and their 
service? 

How can librarians help the citizen to 
understand why we are fighting? 
How can library policy best help the 
citizen to know what to do to assist in 
winning the war? 

With what kinds of ideas as weapons 
in fighting the war for democracy can 
the library equip the average people? 
What kind of leadership should libra- 
rians assume in making world social 
and economic forces understood by the 
American people? 

How does the function of a library in 
a democracy differ from its function 
under a dictatorship? 

To what extent can a library take a 
position on particular questions of 
social and worldwide political signi- 
ficance? 

How can the library guard against the 
expressions usually associated with 
propaganda? 

Should the library favor one type of 
political organization as opposed to 
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others, i.e., democracy vs. totalitari- 
anism? 

17. Is this the time for librarians to help 
people understand the conditions basic 
to a decent and just postwar America? 

18. Should the study of a postwar world 
be stimulated by librarians among 
citizens now? Should it be postponed 
until after the war can be won? 

19. To what extent should the library be 
a teacher of democracy? 

20. What challenges for scientific ob- 
jectivity are raised by questions like 
the foregoing? 


MERRY-GO-ROUND 


The cover picture shows a recent display 
in the Children’s Room of the Decatur 
Public Library. In describing the exhibit, 
Minnie Dill, the librarian, writes: 

“The Merry-go-round was designed and 
built by one of our janitors with just a 
suggestion from the children’s librarian, 
Kathryn Green. Mr. S. F. Hiser is full of 
ideas and has also made attractive exhibits 
other years. This one was made of old 
boxes and corrugated paper at almost no 
expense. It was gay and colorful with new 
books and book jackets, with colored signs 
in the foundation and red roof. Our col- 
lection of foreign dolls came in handy for 
the chariots.” 

Perhaps this is just the idea you have 
been looking for to make an attractive 
spring or summer book display. Have you 
canvassed your staff for ideas and the 
ability for making exhibits? Don’t forget 
the janitor! 


LIBRARY BILLS 


House Bills 117, 118 and 119 (the county library bills) were re- 
ferred back to the House from the Municipalities Committee, March 
2 with the recommendation that they do pass. These bills, introduced 
by Representative Alan E. Ashcraft, Jr. of Evanston, provide permis- 
sive legislation for increasing the county library tax, on referendum, 
and revise the present county library law so as to facilitate the con- 


tracting for library service. 
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PAN AMERICAN DAY, APRIL 14 


PAN AMERICAN DAY, celebrated annu- 
ally throughout the American Republics, 
will be held this year on April 14. Schools, 
colleges, libraries, clubs and other organiza- 
tions in all parts of the hemisphere will 
take part in the celebration. Newspapers, 
radio stations and magazines will feature 
this occasion. It is felt that Pan American 
Day this year will be an event which will 
pay tribute not alone to the heroes of the 
past but to the role of the United Americas 
in a World at War. 


Pan American Day is sponsored by the 
Pan American Union, the international or- 
ganization maintained by the twenty-one 
American Republics for the development of 
good understanding, friendly intercourse, 
commerce and peace among them. 


Libraries are called upon to furnish much 
of the material for community celebra- 
tions, and to stimulate such celebrations 
whenever possible. 


To assist groups planning to observe 
Pan American Day, the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C., offers the ma- 
terial listed below free of charge to libra- 
ries. They ask that you order by number: 


1. PAN AMERICAN DAY. Its Origin 
and Significance—Suggestions for its 
Observance. 


2. KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR. A 
series of brief descriptive articles on 
the countries of Latin America. 


3. THE AMERICAS IN A WORLD AT 
WAR. The relations of the Ameri- 
can Republics to the war and the 
successive steps leading to the ex- 
tension of the conflict to the 
Americas. Quotations from states- 
men of Latin America. 


4. LATIN AMERICA AS A SOURCE 
OF STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL 
MATERIALS. Mineral and agri- 
cultural products from Latin Amer- 
ica essential to the war effort. 


5. ASK ME ANOTHER! A series of 
questions and answers on the 
American Republics based on the 
contents of the Know Your Neigh- 
bor series listed above. 


6. LA UNION PANAMERICANA EN 
ACCION. A conversational Spanish 
lesson on some of the activities of 
the Pan American Union. 


7. A UNIAO PANAMERICANA EM 
ATIVIDADE. Same as above in 
Portuguese. 


8 PAN AMERICA’S RECEPTION. 
Pageant produced by the Raymond 
School, Washington, D. C. Suitable 
for primary grades. 


9. CHRIST OF THE ANDES. A play, 
by Eleanor Holston Brainard. Re- 
quires about 15 minutes to present. 
Suitable for sixth grade pupils. 


10. LET US BE FRIENDS. A play, by 
Glenna C. Fogt, Sidney High School, 
Sidney, Ohio. Suitable for Junior 
High or Seventh and Eighth Grades. 


11. GREAT NAMES IN LATIN AMER- 
ICAN HISTORY. By Emilio L. 
Guerra, Benjamin Franklin High 
School, New York. Arranged as a 
radio sketch, but might also be 
offered as a high school assembly 
program. 15 or 20 minutes. 


12. A TRIBUTE TO PAN AMERICA. 
By John Tansey and Daniel 
Montenegro. A radio program pre- 
sented originally over Station 
“WRUF” of the University of 


Florida. Adapted to colleges and 
high schools. Requires one hour to 
present. 


13. LATIN AMERICAN GIFTS TO 
THE WORLD. Suggestions for a 
game along the line of “Stage- 
coach.” 
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AROUND THE STATE 


What’s News in Illinois Library Service 


WPA LIBRARY PROJECT 


The Illinois State Library has accepted 
the responsibility of supervising and as- 
sisting the WPA library centers through- 
out the State whose plan for future opera- 
tion was officially approved. 


The WPA Library Project has been in 
operation in Illinois for more than six 
years. It reached a peak of service in the 
summer of 1940 when 279 library centers 
were reported, circulating annually more 
than one and a half million books. 


As appropriations for WPA were cur- 
tailed, the weaker centers were closed. In 
the summer of 1942, the service was more 
drastically reduced and only the strongest 
libraries, 116 in number, were then con- 
verted into WAR Information Centers. 


In January, 1943, a national order re- 
voked all work projects. It then became 
necessary for each community to evolve a 
plan of operation for its library which 
would be satisfactory to the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Illinois State Library in 
order to retain the books and equipment in 
its library. At this time the title to the 
books was vested in the Illinois State 
Library which in turn agreed to continue 
this service. 


Of the 116 War Information centers, 109 
have presented acceptable plans for opera- 
tion and are continuing. Out of this group, 
24 are planning for tax elections this 
spring. Three of them voted a tax levy 
since last July. Between the beginning of 
the WPA library project in 1936 and its 
close in January, 1943, a total of 18 com- 
munities have voted a tax to continue 
library service. 

—CHARLOTTE Ryan, Chief, 
‘Extension Service, 


Illinois State Library. 


PERSONALS 


The following members of the staff of 
the University of Illinois Library have left 
for the Service: 


FRANK J. BERTALAN, Loan Department, 
is instructor in communications in the 
WAVE’s, Northhampton, Mass. 


GrEorGE B. Brown, Order Department, 
has been promoted to captain in the 
Army and is stationed at Camp Hulen, 
Texas. 


RoBert W. Kipper, Loan Department, is 
with the U. S. Signal Corps, School of 
Cryptography, Warrenton, Va. 

CHARLES R. Knapp, assistant in the Law 
Library, is with the Army Air Corps, sta- 
tioned at Chanute Field. 

Joe Kraus, in charge of the 7-day Book 
Room, is with the Army Signal Corps, sta- 
tioned at Scott Field. 

LeRoy L. QUALLs, in charge of the news- 
paper collection, is a specialist in the Naval 
Reserve and is engaged in teaching at 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 

THOMAS RACLIFFE, JR., assistant in the 
Agricultural Library, has recently been pro- 
moted to first lieutenant in the Army. He 
is stationed at Fort Bragg, N. C. 

DE LAFAYETTE REID, JrR., of the Order 
Department, is a Pharmacists mate in the 
Navy hospital in Sampson; N. Y. ' 

ROLLAND STEVENS, Order Department, is 
with the Army Signal Corps. 


MarGarReET Oris, on the staff of the Mo- 
line Public Library, has received an ap- — 
pointment to the staff of the Navy library 
at Norfolk, Va. 


Mrs. Harry C. WIMPLE, is the new li- 
brarian at Crystal Lake, succeeding Mrs. 
EpwWIN GUMPRECHT. 
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STATE LIBRARY HISTORY 

Many letters of appreciation have been 
received with regard to the History of the 
Illinois State Library which appeared in 
the December issue of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 
The picture of the I. L. A. members in 
1914 was received with considerable in- 
terest. Miss Welden of Centralia reported 
that Cecilia M. Miles, former head libra- 
rian of the Centralia Public Library ap- 
pears in that picture, on the front row. 
Also, in the picture (second from the left) 
is Kate Marshall, former reference libra- 
rian of the Aurora Public Library. 

In the identification under the picture, 
Etheldred Abbot, librarian of the Art In- 
stitute, was listed as being in the picture. 
Miss Abbott writes that she “had not at 
that time been west of Albany, N. Y.” 

Miss Maude Thayer wrote that the 
Misses Rose, listed as assistant librarians in 
1898, were daughters of Secretary Rose 
and not sisters as was mentioned in the 
account, page 283. 


VICTORY CORPS 


The High School Victory Corps in many 
communities is the national organization 
through which young people are partici- 
pating in the war effort. The Corps offers 
programs for physical fitness, wartime citi- 
zenship and guidance. Juniors and Seniors 
may join the following special divisions: 
air service, land service, sea service, pro- 
duction service and community service. 
The last division includes some library 
activities. 

All libraries will need to keep in close 
touch with changes in content of high 
school courses to include material recom- 
mended by the Victory Corps. These 
changes will mean widespread need for the 
latest pamphlets, books and films for all 
types of war-related subjects. 


CORRECTION 


The Statistics of the Libraries of Illinois 
September 1942) 
made an error in the listing of the book 
holdings for the Augusta Public Library 
(page 161, item 42). It should read: 
Augusta, total volumes 12,427 (instead of 
3,759). 
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READING COURSES FOR PARENTS 


Two new reading courses, “Guidance of 
Children’s Reading” and “Guidance of 
Adolescent Reading,” have been added to 
those of the Adult Education Department 
of the Illinois State Library in cooperation 
with the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Agatha L. Shea, director of 
work with children for Chicago Public 
Library, prepared the original courses sev- 
eral years ago and has recently revised 
them for the P. T. A. In the beginning it 
was hoped that some parents would study 
the courses by correspondence; now the 
facilities of the State Library have been 
made available. 

The regular certificate will be awarded 
for work satisfactorily done. For complete 
information write the Adult Education De- 
partment, Illinois State Library. 


BOYS AND GIRLS WEEK 


“Boys and Girls Week” will be observed 
this year April 24-May 1. The theme is 
“Learning the Ways of Democracy.” A 
four-fold purpose has been set up: (1) to 
develop the potentialities of our boys and 
girls; (2) to acquaint the public with local 
boys and girls work; (3) to emphasize the 
importance of the home, church and school; 
and (4) to emphasize the responsibilities of 
youth citizenship. This nation-wide cele- 
bration which was begun in 1920 by the 
Rotary Club of New York City, is backed 
by a committee of prominent educators and 
civic leaders. The committee is anxious 
that the war effort does not cause com- 
munities to neglect the children. “‘Democ- 
racy must not be lost while millions fight 
to preserve it!” 

Libraries are asked to take part in the 
celebration by featuring books, exhibits, 
posters and by holding library open house 
for the children. Send for a copy of 
“Manual of Suggestions” from the National 
Boys and Girls Week Committee, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Lincoln residents will vote on the in- 
crease of the library tax rate from 1.2 to 2 
mills on April 20. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Librarians interested in the study of 
publicity may like to examine the recent 
book by the publicity director of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Herbert M. 
Baus. The title is “Publicity; How to 
Plan, Produce and Place It,” published by 
Harper, 1942. 


“Book Selection for Secondary School 
Libraries,” by Willard A. Heaps, has re- 
cently been published by H. W. Wilson 
Company. It serves as a basic guide in 
selection problems found in the average 
secondary school, with average adolescent 
readers. It will also prove useful for 
school and young people’s departments in 
public libraries. 


“Gateways to American History: An An- 
notated Graded List of Books for Slow 
Learners in Junior High School,” by Helen 
McCracken Carpenter, is a recent publica- 
tion by H. W. Wilson Company. The 
volume serves as a guide to the teacher and 
librarian in judging the suitability of books 
for slow learners. It recommends and 
analyzes more than 200 books of historical 
fiction and biography. The author, a pro- 
fessor of history at Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege, has examined over 6,000 volumes. All 
books listed have been tried out successfully 
with slow learners in metropolitan, urban 
and rural schools. 


“The Librarian and the Teacher of 
Music,” by Esther L. Bohman and Jose- 
phine Dillon, has been recently published 
by the American Library Association, to 
assist public school music teachers to con- 
struct music-reading projects on which 
pupils and teachers can work cooperatively. 
This is the third in the “Experimenting 
Together” Series. Earlier titles were “The 
Librarian and the Teacher of English” and 
“The Librarian and the Teacher of Science.” 


Children, teachers, and librarians can 
now find, through a new “Subject Index to 
Books For Primary Grades,” published 
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January 26 by the American Library As- 
sociation, the exact location of information 
on some 1,500 subjects common to the 
curricula of elementary schools throughout 
the country. The materials indexed and 
graded are found in some 500 books, about 
half of which are readers and half trade 
books. The 500 books are those with a 
definite subject content that are commonly 
used by children from pre-school through 
the third grade. The compiler, Eloise Rue, 
works with children in the Evanston Public 
Schools. She was assisted by five special- 
ists in elementary education and three li- 
brary specialists. 


A carefully prepared booklist entitled 
“Mobilizing Our Brain Power” is available 
in an attractive pamphlet issued by the 
American Library Association. It contains 
a selected list of books under the following 
subjects: “This Is Our War,” “America’s 
Future,” and “The World Tomorrow.” 
Copies of the pamphlet are available from 
A. L. A. Headquarters for 50 cents per 100 
copies. This pamphlet is suitable for re- 
distribution to patrons. 


ASK YOURSELF 


Have you talked with school, business, 
and church groups, citizen organizations 
and clubs as to community planning for 
post-war activities? 

Is your community likely to be the.same 
size in the post-war period as it is now? 
How will the size affect the library both as 
to support and service to citizens? 

What consideration is being given by the 
Board of Trustees and the librarian to 
the growth of the library? 

Can the State Library staff be of assist- 
ance to you in planning for better library 
service in your community? If so, write us. 


The Executive Board and Council of the 
American Library Association has voted to 
hold no regular annual conference in 1943. 
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THE 1943 VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN 


THE concentrated efforts in the 1943 
Victory Book Campaign are being brought 
to a close this month in most Illinois com- 
munities. Librarians throughout the State 
are again to be commended for their out- 
standing work in this phase of the war 
effort. Librarians have participated in this 
drive despite difficult local conditions— 
increased library circulation, shortage of 
staff, and pressure of other war work. The 
personal sacrifices in time and _ energy 
have meant much to the success of both 
the 1942 and the 1943 drives. 

On the basis of incomplete reports, there 
is evidence that while the total number of 
books available for shipment as the result 
of the 1943 drive is considerably less in 
most localities than last year, the quality 
of books received is infinitely superior. 

Despite the best efforts throughout the 
nation, there continue to be book requests 
that cannot be met—so large is the number 
of books needed by the armed forces. 
There is but one answer to this challenge: 
We ask that every public library accept 
the responsibility for continuing efforts in 
behalf of the Victory Book Campaign from 
time to time, as the local situation per- 
mits. Many librarians have already writ- 
ten that they plan to do this. 

We offer here a few suggestions for plac- 
ing the Victory Book Campaign in your 
community on a permanent, continuous 
basis. We hope you will consider them 
carefully: 


1. Permanent deposit boxes in the li- 
brary and in other convenient public build- 
ings such as banks, railroad and bus sta- 
tions, theaters, department and drug stores. 
Posters for these boxes will be furnished on 
request. 

2. Revival of publicity from time to 
time through newspapers, radio, letters to 
clubs, posters. Feature stories in your 
local paper showing the use and apprecia- 
tion of the books, interviews with local 
boys home on furlough, are always interest- 


ing. We shall be glad to furnish source 
material. 


3. Exhibits in the library or in store 
windows. For example: (1) a large card- 
board thermometer showing the continued 
collections from week to week; (2) displays 
of “Books Men Like” with the invitation 
to take one of these books home, read it, 
then share your pleasure by purchasing a 
copy for a soldier; (3) collection of “Items 
Found in Victory Books” might prove 
amusing and interesting. (If you have not 
preserved these unusual bookmarks, write 
to borrow our collection); (4) exhibits of 
Army or Navy equipment, pictures, letters, 
together with desirable books. 


4. Voluntary pick-up system. Make ar- 
rangements with Red Cross Motor Corps, 
Civilian Defense Council, or other organi- 
zations to make pick-ups of Victory Books 
when calls come to library. 


5. Cooperation with book stores. Ask 
local book stores, drug stores, to feature 
in store displays, window displays and 
newspaper ads the purchase of new books 
for the VBC. Many book stores are offer- 
ing special discounts of 10 per cent or bet- 
ter on books purchased for VBC, and make 
delivery of same to the library. 


6. Book marks in library books an- 
nouncing the need for good books. A 
limited supply may be secured by writing 
the National VBC Headquarters, 1601 
Empire State Bldg., N. Y. Several com- 
munities made their own mimeographed 
bookmarks. “If you enjoy this book why 
not buy a copy for a boy in service. Ask 
the librarian for further information.” 


The National Headquarters of VBC 
has just reported that there are requests 
for three million Victory books from 
Army and Navy awaiting to be filled 
from the books collected in the 1943 
drive. 
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7. Contributions of books or cash for 
new books from civic clubs, women’s clubs, 
PTA, lodges, should be encouraged. Let- 
ters to clubs, talks before club groups from 
time to time may be made with appeals 
for books. 


8. Milk drivers to make _ collections. 
Permanent arrangements may be made 
with dairies to have drivers accept books 
at any time, or deliver periodical VBC an- 
nouncements to householders. Many towns 
have found milk companies and drivers’ 
unions most eager to lend assistance. 


9. Appeals to book club members. 
Thousands of Illinois residents are mem- 
bers of book clubs and receive best sellers 
regularly. Remind these members in your 
town through newspaper articles, library 
posters, or bookmarks that these books are 
most desirable for the VBC. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Do not forget the reading needs of the 
boys in camp. Some of these boys were 
patrons of your library. See to it that 
your community continues to look after 
their reading interests when they are far 
from home. 


A most attractive red, white and blue 
book drive poster for permanent use in 
your library has just been issued by the 
Office of War Information (OWI Poster 
#31). You may secure copies of this 
without charge by writing: Division of 
Public Inquiries, Office of War Information, 
Washington, D. C. 


—Ra.tpH E. McCoy, State Director, 
Victory Book Campaign, 
Illinois State Library. 


I. L. A. COMMITTEES, 1942-43* 


PuBLic RELATIONS: Grace Gilman, 
Riverside, chairman; Vonnetti Dieckhaus, 
Illinois State Library, co-chairman; Re- 
becca Ditto, LaGrange; Jean Spray, Glen 
Ellyn; Ralph E. McCoy, Illinois State Li- 
brary; Ruth Gregory, Waukegan; Eliza- 
beth Hilboldt, Cairo; Helen Marshall, Rock 
Island. 


Bupcet: Anne Benner, Winnetka, chair- 
man; Mary Lois Bull, University of IIli- 
nois Library; P. L. Windsor, University of 
Illinois Library. 

PLANNING Boarp: Andrew B. Lemke, 
Princeton, 1941-44, chairman; Leslie E. 
Brown, Springfield, 1941-44; Pearl I. Field, 
Chicago, 1940-43; Eleanor Libbey, Chicago, 
1940-43; Alice Lohrer, University of IIli- 
nois Library School, 1941-44; Beatrice S. 
Rossell, Quarrie Corp., Chicago, 1941-44; 
Earl W. Browning, Peoria, 1941-44; Leon 
Carnovski, University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School, 1942-45; Alice M. Farqu- 
har, Chicago, 1942-45; Charlotte Ryan, 
Illinois State Library, ex-officio. 

PLANNING BoarpD — SuB-COMMITTEEs: 
Adult Education—Leslie E. Brown; Rural 


* Incomplete. All addresses are Public Li- 
braries unless otherwise stated. 


Library Service—Earl W. Browning; School 
Library Service—Alice Lohrer. 


MEMBERSHIP: Eloise Kissinger, Illinois 
State Library, chairman; Mrs. Orian Met- 


calf, Mt. Vernon; Mrs. Lee Pickler, Mur- 


physboro; Goddina Weldon, Centralia; 
Sara Belle Seiwell, Danville; Sarah S. 
Molony, Quincy; Elsie Schocker, Rock 


Island; Ruth P. Hughes, Freeport; Eliza- 
beth Abraham, Bloomington. 


CERTIFICATION Boarp: Carl M. White, 
University of Illinois Library, chairman; 
Charlotte Ryan, Illinois State Library, 
secretary; Eleanor Plain, Aurora; Gladys 
Allison, River Forest; Mrs. George Tomlin- 
son, Evanston; Mrs. Mildred B. Powers, 
Cambridge. 


The State Library’s list of school libra- 
rians and teacher-librarians is incomplete, 
due to rapid changes in school faculties. 
We would appreciate it if you would send 
the names of school librarians in your city 
to Margaret Murphy, field visitor for school 
libraries, Illinois State Library. 
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Margaret C. Norton, Editor 


SOME PROBLEMS IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
COUNTY RECORDS 


By C. KENNETH BLOoop and MarGaret C. NorToN 


THE citizenship and property rights of all 
Americans depend upon the records re- 
quired to be kept by their county officials. 
County records, however, are somewhat like 
insurance on one’s house— paid for and 
then forgotten until some emergency arises. 
Then, as in the case of insurance, such 
emergencies sometimes reveal that one has 
not been carrying the right kind or amount 
of insurance. For forty-five years his- 
torians have been pointing out that the 
historical records of our unique social ex- 
periment of populating a wilderness are 
disappearing through the destruction and 
neglect of our county archives. In our own 
state of Illinois, Chicago and some of our 
counties which lost their court houses by 
fire, learned expensively what it means to 
lose their land records. 

In the depression thousands of our citi- 
zens failed to get old age assistance to 
which they were morally entitled because 
Illinois birth records go back only to 1878 
—an example of not having the right kind 
of insurance. More recently the war has 
made every one conscious of the necessity 
of being able to produce birth and other 
vital statistics records. Enforcement of 
registration of births was lax until the 
State Division of Vital Statistics was cre- 
ated in 1915. There were few calls for 
birth records prior to the present war, and 
in most counties they were unindexed. Re- 
quests for birth certificates as a result of 
the war emergency swamped county clerks. 
The Department of Public Health has been 
sponsoring a W. P. A. project to assist 
county officials in the making of indexes. 


The abolition of W. P. A. will halt this 
work, but the State will try to complete 
those indexes already in progress. 

Six months ago the Illinois State Library 
added a field visitor for archives to its 
staff. When asked whether there was 
anything which we could do to help them 
with their record problems the county offi- 
cials contacted unanimously replied, “Yes, 
help us to reduce the bulk of our records. 
The law does not permit us to destroy 
records, our vaults are bulging and we can- 
not get more space.” With the view to 
advising the respective county officials’ as- 
sociations in their drafting of suitable 
legislation permitting the destruction of 
useless records or the substitution of film 
copies, the Archives Department of the 
Illinois State Library has been giving in- 
tensive study to this question. So far 
only a very few series of records have been 
agreed upon as suitable for destruction and 
no conclusion has as yet been reached as to 
the length of time these particular records 
should be preserved. 


To date practically all of the literature 
on the subject of county records has been 
written from the point of view of the 
outsider —the State archivist or the his- 
torian, generally—telling the county officials 
how important county records are from 
the writer’s point of view, and generally 
criticizing the official for his indifference or 
neglect. In Illinois, at least, it is unusual 
to find a county official who is unaware of 
or indifferent to his public trust and who 
is not doing everything in his power to 
give satisfactory service to his constituents. 
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In administering his archives the county 
official meets many problems, for which 
he should have sympathetic assistance 
from local leaders who understand the 
value of these records. 


OFFICES OF RECORD 


There are four “offices of record” in 
downstate Illinois counties—those of the 
county clerk, the probate clerk, the circuit 
clerk and the county recorder. In the 
smaller counties the functions of the pro- 
bate clerk are performed by the county 
clerk, and those of the county recorder by 
the circuit clerk. The functions and rec- 
ords of these officers are described in a 
series of articles published in ILLINOIS LI- 
BRARIES last year. There is a fundamental 
difference between state and county officers, 
and this is reflected in the records kept by 
each. By and large state officials are ad- 
ministrators, charged with enforcement of 
certain laws. They are given specific powers 
and duties and limits are set upon those 
powers. Generally little if anything is said 
about the resultant records except that 
whatever records are made must be prop- 
erly preserved. 

On the other hand, the county official 
(and in this article the four principal of- 
ficers are meant) is not primarily an ad- 
ministrative official but a keeper of records. 
It is his duty to preserve the records of 
those rights established by the county, 
probate and circuit courts; by registration 
of voters; by the filing of certificates such 
as for birth and marriage; or by submit- 
ting proof of ownership as in the case of 
recording of deeds and mortgages. Because 


these records are proof of rights of individ- 


uals, the law is very specific as to what 
records shall be made, how they shall be 
compiled, what they shall contain and how 
they shall be used. 

For example, the recorder is required to 
keep the following books (see Illinois Re- 
vised Statutes, 1941. Chapter 115 Sect. 
12): 

“First—An entry book, in which he shall, 
immediately on the receipt of any instru- 
ment to be recorded or filed, enter, in the 
order of its reception, the names of the 
parties thereto, its date, the day of the 
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month, hour and year of receiving the 
same, and a brief description of the prem- 
ises, indorsing upon each instrument a 
number corresponding with the number of 
each entry. 

“Second—A grantor’s index, in which 
shall be entered the name of each grantor, 
in alphabetical order, the name of the 
grantee, date of the instrument, time of 
receipt, kind of instrument, consideration, 
the book and page in which it is recorded, 
or the number under which it is filed, and 
a brief description of the premises. 

“Third—A grantee’s index, in which shall 
be entered the name of each grantee, in 
alphabetical order, the name of the grantor, 
date of the instrument, time of receipt, 
kind of instrument, consideration, the book 
and page in which it is recorded, or the 
number under which it is filed, and a brief 
description of the premises. 

“Fourth—An index to each book of rec- 
ord, in which shall be entered, in alphabet- 
ical order, the name of each grantor and 
grantee, and the page in which the in- 
strument is recorded. 

“Fifth—When required by the county 
board, an abstract book, which shall show 
by tracts every conveyance or incumbrance 
recorded, the date of the instrument, time 
of filing the same, the book and page where 
the same is recorded; which book shall be 
so kept as to show a true chain of title to 
each tract and the incumbrances thereon, 
as shown by the records of his office. 

“Sixth—An index to recorded maps, 
plats and subdivisions, such index to be 
made by description of land mapped, or 
subdivided by range, township, section, 
quarter-section, etc.” 

In addition this act specifies how the 
entries shall be made—in handwriting, 
typewriting, or by photography which must 
meet certain standards; binding; erasure 
and interlineation; file marks; transcrib- 
ing worn or defaced records; rerecording 
when records are destroyed; public access 
to the records, etc. 

This detail in laws relating to county 
records is not limited by any means to the 
records of real estate registered by the 
County Recorder, but is true of practically 
every record made and preserved in the 
counties. The records to be kept and the 
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wording of forms to be used is equally de- 
tailed for marriage records, probate and 
guardianship records, records of criminal 
prosecution, and for many other categories 
of records. 


REDUCTION IN BULK 


Excess bulk in State records can often 
be reduced by a redesigning or combining 
of forms, and separation of essential legal 
administrative documents of permanent 
value from those to be kept temporarily 
for administrative convenience. The county 
official has no leeway in destroying records 
—he is specifically required by law to make 
and preserve practically every record to be 
found in his office. These laws represent 
the cumulative experience of the people of 
Illinois as to what records are essential. 
No recommendations for destruction of such 
records should be made without thoughtful 
consideration by the courts, the county 
officials’ associations, by the State Bar As- 
sociation, abstractors, and social scientists 
—a study which would involve the whole 
question of county governmental structure. 


Despite the strictness of the county 
record system in Illinois, there is one 
serious flaw in the legislation. If the 
county official disobeys the law and does 
remove, tamper with or destroy any rec- 
ords, or if he fails or refuses to deliver 
up the records of his office to his successor, 
he is subject to fine and imprisonment. If 
by such an act any individual suffers 
damages that person can and doubtless 
would bring suit. But if old records stored 
beside the coal bin get used by the janitor 
for kindling, as too often happens, there is 
small likelihood that criminal action will be 
taken, because the normal person to begin 
prosecution is a fellow county official, the 
State’s Attorney. He is unlikely because 
of political or personal ties, to interfere. 
In the state of New York such action is 
initiated by the judges of the Supreme 
Court. The law should also be tightened 
by requiring incoming officials to issue re- 
ceipts based upon checked inventories for 
records turned over to them by their prede- 
cessors. 


Since county officials cannot legally de- 
stroy records and since practically all 
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county records seem to be socially essen- 
tial, either for present day legal use or be- 
cause of their historical value, the chief 
problem for the county official is to get 
proper housing for his records. The in- 
crease in bulk of county records in the past 
twenty-five years is almost unbelievable. 
The Cook County Clerk adds over 600 folio 
volumes a year for tax collectors’ books, 
and has 1,200 current volumes of tax sale 
records. The Circuit Clerk of that county 
has over 1,310,000 files of current records 
in his sub-vault, plus a rented warehouse 
filled with semi-current records, all of 
which are of permanent value. The situa- 
tion in down state counties is equally 
critical. Even where there are new court 
houses, officials are forced to use the county 
jails and other outside buildings for the 
overflow of records. To throw away rec- 
ords more than, say, ten years old, a fre- 
quent suggestion by persons who do not 
realize the nature and purpose of county 
records, would result in chaos. Records 
which establish one’s right to hold property, 
to inherit estates, to vote and otherwise 
enjoy the rights of citizens, cannot lightly 
be disposed of. If a solution to the stor- 
age problem is not found, and found soon, 
however, that very thing will be, and in- 
deed is, happening in many counties. 


PLANNING OF VAULTS 


Although probably 75 per cent of Illinois 
counties have remodelled their old court 
houses or built new ones in the past ten 
years, none of these reflect any functional 
approach to the planning of office and 
vault requirements of county departments. 
Architects seem to look upon vaults in a 
court house as they do closets in a house 
—as necessary adjuncts which contrary 
clients are unreasonable enough to demand. 
As with closets, they think any odd-shaped 
left-over space can be used for them. Ceil- 
ing heights for offices are quite properly 
twelve feet or more, while eight feet is the 
most efficient vault height. Vaults are in- 


variably made the same height as the ad- 
jacent offices. When this ceiling height is 
sufficient, narrow balconies are generally 
installed, otherwise tall ladders are used. 
The county court house which does not 
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have a narrow circular iron staircase as 
the only access to a subterranean or attic 
“vault” is exceptional. No consideration 
has been given by architects to such mat- 
ters as rate of expansion of records, excess 
weight of records, engineering design to 
prevent collapse of vaults in case of a fire 
gutting the building, circulation of air, pro- 
tection from too much humidity or heat, 
or efficient lay-out to permit the use of 
modern filing equipment. In one extreme 
case which came to our notice, the archi- 
tect merely measured the rooms in the old 
court-house and gave to each office the 
same number of square feet that had been 
provided eighty years before. 

The most efficient arrangement of vaults 
is a central core of vaults surrounded by 
offices each having direct access to its sec- 
tion of the vaults. This permits true vault 
engineering, and allocation of vault space 
to take care of expansion as needed (which 
need cannot always be anticipated due to 
changes in legislation). Furthermore, such 
a lay-out is the most economical to con- 
struct. 


FILING EQUIPMENT 


Most counties are still using the old 
fashioned “document files” which require 
folding of paper with subsequent breaking 
on the folds. Such filing equipment has 
been obsolete in the business world for a 
generation, and it is significant that it is 
frequently listed in equipment catalogs as 
“county files.” The county officials cannot 
be condemned for the use of such outmoded 
equipment because such file drawers are 
the only kind which can be juggled from 
the top of a twelve foot ladder, or used on 
those narrow balconies mentioned above. 

County officials are frequently forced to 
buy such antiquated filing equipment be- 
cause their county boards are ultra conser- 
vative and tend to think that “what was 
good enough for my father is plenty good 
enough for me.” Good modern filing equip- 
ment is expensive, and most county treas- 
uries are bare. Thousands of dollars have 
in recent years been removed from the tax 
books of many of our counties. For in- 
stance, $3,000,000 of taxable property was 
removed from the books of Williamson and 
Jackson counties when 56,000 acres were 
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taken for the Crab Orchard Lake project. 
Abandoned strip mines leaving ruined land 
behind, in the northern sections of the 
state, particularly in Will County, and war 
plants at Wilmington, Illiopolis and else- 
where, removed thousands more productive 
farm lands from the assessors’ books. For 
the duration of the war it will be impos- 
sible to purchase new equipment, but when 
it is once more available, civic minded 
business and professional men can render 
a great service by aiding their county of- 
ficials to sell their county boards on the 
true economy of modern filing methods and 
equipment. 

There seems to be little likelihood that 
much if any reduction of records can be 
effected through a redesign of forms used. 
Since legislation affecting county govern- 
ment is uniform throughout the state, 
printed forms for bound and unbound 
records have been pretty well standardized 
by the few commercial firms which special- 
ize in supplying the same. Apparently 
these firms are endeavoring to sell their 
products on the basis of permanence and 
quality rather than price. There may be, 
however, some place for a scientific inves- 
tigation into the weights of papers required 
for various forms. Superficially it would 
appear that the high calendaring used to 
provide a good writing surface may be re- 
sulting in the use of too much clay, adding 
unnecessary weight to the paper and weak- 
ening the fibers. 


BINDING OF RECORDS 


The universal use of the typewriter 
brings up problems in connection with the 
binding of records. Loose leaf recording 
brings the danger of illegal interpolations 
and substitutions of pages, and for that 
reason is forbidden by Illinois law, which 
requires the original entry to be made in 
blank, well bound books. Although type- 
writers for use with bound volumes are on 
the market, they are clumsy and expensive. 
Most county officials violate the letter of 
the law by using loose leaves typed in the 
ordinary manner and inserted in binders 
with special locking devices. Amendment 
to the laws in such a way as to permit the 
use of such loose leaf binders but requiring 
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certain safeguards to guarantee the protec- 
tion of bound volumes is desired by many 
officials. 

The photostat was the first photographic 
apparatus used extensively in county record 
work. Rock Island County was the first 
in Illinois to apply this process to record- 
ing of deeds and mortgages in its Record- 
er’s Office. The law recognizes the legality 
of records so made as primary evidence, 
provided the copy “shall be as lasting and 
durable as handwritten or typewritten 
copies, and the reproductions shall be upon 
sheets bound together in well bound books, 
or placed in books which are permanently 
locked so that said sheets cannot be tam- 
pered with or removed.” (Illinois Revised 
Statutes 1941 Chapter 115 section 9.) The 
law at present authorizes only the Re- 
corder to record by photostat, but as a 
matter of practice, other county officials, 
notably the probate court, make extensive 
use of the photostat in those counties own- 
ing the machine. The advantages of photo- 
static recording are the saving in the 
clerical labor of transcribing and the ob- 
vious value of a facsimile of the original. 
Disadvantages are fading of the reproduc- 
tion if the operator is careless (corrected 
by rerecording from the reproduction before 
fading becomes pronounced), and the 
slightly greater bulk of the paper even when 
photostated on both sides of the leaf. 
Other uses of the photostat are for mak- 
ing certified copies, and for saving wear 
and tear on frequently used or fragile 
volumes through public use of copies. Use 
of copies also protects against tampering 
or theft of the original document. Legisla- 
tion is needed to extend permissive use of 
the photostatic process to records othet 
than those of the County Recorder. 


MICROPHOTOGRAPHY 


Microphotography seems to promise 
much towards alleviating county records 
problems. Some years ago the Archives 
Department of the Illinois State Library 
proposed to microfilm early county records 
of historical importance. Except for Sanga- 
mon county records, done experimentally 
seven years ago, it has so far been impos- 
sible to carry out this program. Other 
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states have, however, adopted it. The In- 
diana State Library was able to reproduce 
from its microfilm file, the records of sev- 
eral of its river counties lost in the 1937 
flood. The original Illinois program con- 
templated the use of microfilm copies of 
county records as a means of concentrating 
historical source material at the State 
Capital. 

The war has focused attention on micro- 
filming official records as insurance against 
possible loss from hazards of war. The 
need for the insurance of records via 
copies is equally great in peace time be- 
cause of the ever present hazard of fire, 
and for certain counties, of flood. Most 
of the coastal states and some inland states, 
including Illinois, are filming their impor- 
tant records as insurance against loss. The 
Illinois State Library offers the use of its 
film vaults in its Archives Building for the 
protection of such insurance film. 

The possibilities of the use of microfilm 
for reduction of the bulk of county records 
are of intense interest to county officials. 
So far only certain offices in Cook County 
have as yet experimented along these lines. 
The Federal Government is using the pro- 
cess extensively. Despite claims of some 
of its proponents, microfilm cannot solve 
all space problems of the county official, 
though it can help materially. First of 
all, microfilming is practicable only for 
relatively inactive records, and cannot be 
used for active records which require com- 
parisons between documents or for case 
files to which additions are made from time 
to time. Undetected interpolations or tam- 
perings with text are impossible when 
records are reduced to film, but that 
authenticity is destroyed when copies of 
documents legitimately added to the file 
must be inserted by means of splicing. The 
cost of microfilm can also be a considerable 
item in deciding whether to substitute 
microfilm for original copies, because for 
protection against loss or tampering through 
scratching or other accidents, two copies 
should be made, a duplicate for ordinary 
use, and a master copy used only for re- 
production in case the duplicate is dam- 
aged. Good housing is as essential for 
film copies as for originals, for film though 
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permanent if properly cared for, is even 
more susceptible to dampness and heat 
than paper. 

Bound record volumes are most suitable 
for preservation on microfilm. If records 
prior to such a date as 1910, for instance, 
could be preserved on film and the less 
valuable of originals destroyed, consider- 
able saving in space would result, though 
most of the bulk of records comes from 
present day records for which microfilm 
can be substituted in part only. Certainly 
the old historic records should be preserved 
in their original form, and not destroyed. 
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Quite probably the State Library program 
for copying historical records, the copying 
of records from the insurance angle and 
the substitution of microfilm copies for 
originals as a means of reducing the bulk 
of records can be dovetailed and a work- 
able program devised. In the meantime, 
as stated before, the chief record problem 
of the county officials is to preserve those 
records so essential to the civic welfare of 
each individual, and to keep them within 
the restricted physical quarters available to 
him. 
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